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hunter all the agility, patience, and care,| have gone through his heart.” We arrive at 
which his occupation requires, and will march |the spot, where the animal had laid itself 
in his rear, as if we were spies, watching all| down among the grass in a thicket of grape- 
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his motions. 
His dress, you observe, consists of a leather 
Subscriptions and Payments received by | hunting shirt, and a pair of trowsers of the 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | same material. His feet are well moccasoned ; | 
he wears a belt round his waist; his heavy 
rifle is resting on his brawny shoulder; on 
one side hangs his ball-pouch, surmounted by 
___|the horn of an ancient buffalo, once the terror | 
| of the herd, but now containing a pound of | 
the best gunpowder; his butcher knife is| 
scabbarded in the same strap, and behind is 
The different modes of destroying deer are | a tomahawk, the handle of which has been 
probably too well understood, and too suc- | thrust through his girdle. He walks with so 
cessfully practised in the United States; for,| rapid a step, that probably few men could 
notwithstanding the almost incredible abun-| follow him, unless for a short distance, in 
dance of these beautiful animals in our fo-|their anxiety to witness his ruthless deeds. 
rests and prairies, such havock is carried on| He stops, looks at the flint of his gun, its | 
amongst them, that, in a few centuries, they | priming, and the leather cover of the lock, 
will probably be as scarce in America as the | then glances his eye towards the sky, to judge | 
great bustard now is in Britain. of the course most likely to lead him to the) 
We have three modes of hunting deer, each | game. 
varying in some slight degree, in the differ-| The heavens are clear, the red glare of| 
ent states and districts. ‘The first is termed |the morning sun gleams through the lower 
still hunting, and is by far the most destruc- | branches of the lofty trees, the dew hangs in| 
tive. The second is called fire light hunting, | pearly drops at the top of every leaf. Already | 
and is next in its exterminating effects. ‘The | has the emerald hue of the foliage been con- 
third, which may be looked upon as a merc/|verted into the more glowing tints of our 
amusement, is named driving. Although| autumnal months. A slight frost appears on 
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DEER HUNTING. 
From Audubon's American Ornithological Biography. 





vines, sumachs, and spruce-bushes, where it 
intended to repose during the middle of the 
day. ‘The place is covered with blood, the 
hoofs of the deer have left deep prints in the 
ground, as it bounded in the agonies produced 
by its wound ; but the blood that has gushed 
from its side discloses the course which it 
has taken. We soon reach the spot. There 
lies the buck, its tongue out, its eye dim, its 
breath exhausted: it is dead. The hunter 
draws his knife, cuts the buck’s throat almost 
asunder, and prepares to skin it. For this 
purpose he hangs it upon the branch of a 
tree. When the skin is removed, he cuts off 
the hams, and abandoning the rest of the 
carcass to the wolves and vultures, reloads 
his gun, flings the venison, enclosed by the 
skin, upon his back, secures it with a strap 
and walks off in search of more game, well 
knowing that, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, another at least is to be found. 

Had the weather been warmer, the hunter 
would have sought for the buck along the 
shadowy side of the hills. Had it been the 
spring season, he would have led us through 
some thick cane-brake, to the margin of some 
remote lake, where you would have seen the 
deer immersed to his head in the water, to 





many deer are destroyed by this latter me-|the fence-rails of his little corn-field. As he 
thod, it is not by any means so pernicious as/| proceeds, he looks to the dead foliage under 


save his body from the tormenting attacks of 
mosquitoes. Had winter overspread the earth 


the others. ‘These methods I shall describe | his feet, in search of the well known traces | with a covering of snow, he would have 


separately. 


of a buck’s hoof. Now he bends towards the | searched the low deep woods, where the 


Still hunting is followed as a kind of trade | ground, on which something has attracted his | mosses and lichens, on which at that period 


by most of our frontier men. To be prac- | attention. See! he alters his course, in-| 


the deer feeds, abound, the trees being gene- 


tised with success, it requires great activity, | creases his speed, and will soon reach the| rally crusted with them for several feet from 
an expert management of the rifle, and aj opposite hill. Now he moves with caution,|the ground. At one time, he might have 
thorough knowledge of the forest, together | stops at almost every tree, and peeps for-| marked the places where the deer clears the vel- 
with an intimate acquaintance with the habits! ward, as if already within shooting distance | vet from his horns by rubbing them against the 
of the deer, not only at different seasons of|of the game. He advances again, but how | low stems of bushes, and where he frequently 
the year, but also at every hour of the day,|very slowly! He has reached the declivity, | scrapes the earth with his fore-hoofs; at an- 
as the hunter must be aware of the situations | upon which the sun shines in all its glowing | other, he would have betaken himself to places 
which the game prefers, and in which it is| splendour; but mark him! he takes the gun| where persimons and crab apples abound, as 
most likely to be found, at any particular | from his shoulder, has already thrown aside | beneath these trees the deer frequently stop 
time. I might here present you with a full | the leathern cover of the lock, and is wiping |to munch their fruits. During early spring, 
account of the habits of our deer, were it not | the edge of his flint with his tongue. Now| our hunter would imitate the bleating of the 
my intention to lay before you at some future | he stands like a monumental figure, perhaps | doe, and thus frequently obtain both her and 
period, in the form of a distinct work, the | measuring the distance that lies between him | the fawn; or, like some tribes of Indians, he 
observations which I have made on the|and the game, which he has in view. His| would prepare a deer’s head, placed on a 
various quadrupeds of our extensive terri-| rifle is slowly raised, the report follows, and | stick, and creeping with it amongst the tall 
tories. he runs. Let us run also. Shall I speak to| grass of the prairies, would decoy the deer 

Illustrations of any kind require to be pre- | him, and ask him the result of this first essay?| within reach of his rifle. But we have seen 
sented in the best possible light. We will| Assuredly, reader, for I know him well. | enough of the still hunter. Let it suffice for 
therefore suppose that we are now about to|“ Pray, friend, what have you killed?” for to| me to add, that by the mode pursued by him, 
follow the true hunter, as the stili hunter is| say, “ what have you shot at?” might imply | thousands of deer are annually killed, many 
also called, through the interior of the tangled | the possibility of his having missed, and so| individuals shooting these animals merely for 
woods, across morasses, ravines, and such|might hurt his feelings. ‘Nothing but a| the skin, not caring for even the most valu- 
places, where the game may prove more or|buck.” ‘And where is it?” ‘Oh, it has| able portions of the flesh, unless hunger, or a 
less plentiful, even should none be found there | taken a jump or so, but I settled it, and will| near market induces them to carry off the 
in the first instance. We will allow our|soon be with it. My ball struck, and must | hams. 
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The mode of dentcaing @ deer by fire-light, | 
or, as it is named in some parts of the coun- 
try, forest light, never fails to produce a very | 





THE FRIEND. 


gun is in complete order, for, hark to the 
| sound of the bugle and horn, and the mingled 
clamour of a pack of harriers! Your friends 


singular feeling in him who witnesses it for | are awaiting you, under the shade of the 


the first time. 
which at times appears awfully grand. 


There is something in of 


wood, and we must together go driving the 
|light-footed deer. The distance over which 


other times, a certain degree of fear creeps | one has to travel is seldom felt, when pleasure 


over the mind, and even affects the physical | 
powers, of him who follows the hunter through | 


is anticipated as the result ; so, galloping we 
go pell-mell through the woods, to some well 


the thick undergrowth of our woods, having | known place, where many a fine buck has 


to leap his horse over hundreds of huge fallen 
trunks, at one time impeded by a straggling 
grape-vine crossing his path, at another 
squeezed between two stubborn saplings, 
whilst their twigs come smack in his face, as 
his companion has forced his way through 
them. Again, he every now and then runs 
the risk of breaking his neck, by being sud- 
denly pitched headlong on the ground, as his 
horse sinks into a hole covered over with 
moss. But I must proceed in a more regular 
manner, and leave my reader to judge whe- 
ther such a mode of hunting would suit his 
taste or not. 

The hunter has returned to his camp or 
his house, has rested and eaten of his game. 
He waits impatiently for the return of night. 
He has procured a quantity of pine-knots 
filled with resinous matter, and has an old 
frying-pan, that, for ought I know to the con- 
trary, may have been used by his great grand- 
mother, in which the pine-knots are to be 
placed when lighted. The horses stand sad- 
died at the door. The hunter comes forth, 
his rifle slung on his shoulder, and springs 


upon one of them, while his son, or a servant, | 


mounts the other, with the frying-pan and 
the pine-knots. Thus accoutred, they pro- 
ceed towards the interior of the forest. When 
they have arrived at the spot where the hunt 


is to begin, they strike fire with a flint and) 


steel, and kindle the resinous wood. The per- 
son who carries the fire moves in the direc- 
tion judged to be the best. The blaze illumi- 
nates the near objects, but the distant parts 
seem involved in deepest obscurity. The 
hunter who bears the gun keeps immediately 
in front, and after a while discovers before 
him two feeble lights, which are procured by 
the reflection of the pine fire from the eyes 
of an animal of the deer or wolf kind. The 





drooped its antlers under the ball of the 
hunter's rifle. The servants, who are called 
the drivers, have already begun the search. 
Their voices are heard exciting the hounds, 
and unless we put spurs to our steeds, we 
may be too late at our stand, and thus lose 
the first opportunity of shooting the fleeting 
game as it passes by. Hark again! the dogs 
are in chase, the horn sounds louder and 
more clearly. Hurry, hurry on, or we shall 
be sadly behind ! 

Here we are at last! Dismount, fasten 
your horse to this tree, place yourself by the 
side of that large yellow poplar, and mind 
you do not shoot me! The deer is faust 
approaching ; I will to my own stand, and he 
who shoots him dead wins the prize. 

The deer is heard coming. It has inad- 
vertently cracked a dead stick with its hoof, 
and the dogs are now so near it that it will 
pass in a moment. There it comes! How 
beautifully it bounds over the ground! What 
a splendid head of horns! How easy its 
attitudes, depending, as it seems to do, on its 
own swiftness for safety! All is in vain, 
however: a gun is fired, the animal plunges 
and doubles with incomparable speed. There 
he goes! He passes another stand, from 
which a second shot, better directed than the 
first, brings him to the ground. The dogs, 
the servants, the sportsmen are now rushing 
forward to the spot. The hunter who has 
shot it is congratulated on his skill or good 
luck, and the chase begins again in some 
other part of the woods. 

A few lines of explanation may be required 
to convey a clear idea of this mode of hunt- 
ing. Deer are fond of following and retracing 
the paths which they have formerly pursued, 
and continue to do so even after they have 
been shot at more than once. These tracks 


animal stands quite still. ‘To one unacquainted | are discovered by persons on horseback in 


with this strange mode of hunting, the glare 
from its eyes might bring to his imagination 
some lost hobgoblin that had strayed from its 
usual haunts. The hunter, however, nowise 
intimidated, approaches the object, sometimes 
so near as to discern its form, when raising 
the rifle to his shoulder, he fires and kills it 
on the spot. He then dismounts, secures the 
skin and such portions of the flesh as he may 
want, in the manner already described, and 
continues his search through the greater part 
of the night, sometimes until the dawn of 
day, shooting from five to ten deer, should 
these animals be plentiful. This kind of 
hunting proves fatal, not to the deer alone, 
but also sometimes to wolves, and now and 
then to a horse or a cow, which may have 
straggled far into the woods. 

Now, reader, prepare to mount a generous, 
full-blooded Virginian hunter. See that your 








the woods, or a deer is observed crossing a 
road, a field, or a small stream. When this 
has been noticed twice, the deer may be shot 
from the places called stands by the sports- 
man, who is stationed there, and waits for it, 
a line of stands being generally formed so as 
to cross the path which the game will follow. 
The person who ascertains the usual pass of 
the game, or discovers the parts where the 
animal feeds or lies down during the day, 
gives intimation to his friends, who then pre- 
pare for the chase. The servants start the 
deer with the hounds, and by good manage- 
ment, generally succeed in making it run the 
course that will soonest bring it to its death. 
But, should the deer be cautious, and take 
another course, the hunters, mounted on swift 
horses, gallop through the woods to intercept 
it, guided by the sound of the horns and the 
cry of the dogs, and frequently succeed in 


shooting it. This sport is extremely agree. 
able, and proves successful on almost every 
occasion. 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Poetical Aspect of Visible Nature. 


The following beautiful extract is offered 
for a place in “The Friend,” by a constant 
reader. It is from a volume by the amiable, 
pious, and deservedly premet poet, James 
Montgomery, entitled, Lectures on General 
Literature, &c. 


“ Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven.” 


Without enquiring what prompted the idea 
to the wayward mind of the bard, there is a 
sense in which, I think, “the stars” may 
truly and intelligibly be styled “ the poetry of 
heaven.” How !1—Not, certainly, on account 
of their visible splendour : for the gas-lamps 
of a single street of this metropolis outshine 
the whole hemisphere on the clearest winter- 
evening: nor on account of their beautiful 
configurations; for the devices chalked on 
the floor of a fashionable ball-room, to the 
mere animal eye, would be more captivating. 
It is from causes having affinity to mind, not 
matter,—to truth, not semblance,—that the 
stars may indeed be called the poetry of hea- 
ven. Among these may be mentioned the 
time of their appearance, in the solitude, si- 
lence, anc darkness of night; their motion, 
with one consent, from east to west, each 
kept in its place; so slow as not to be per- 
ceptible, except by comparison, at intervals, 
yet accomplishing an annual revolution of the 
heavens, by points actually gained on their 
apparent nocturnal journeys: again, by our 
knowledge that they have had existence from 
the foundation of the world, when “ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy :” by their use in the 
firmament,—being placed there “ for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years” 
to man. ‘“ Knowest thou the ordinances of 
Heaven?” said the Lord, speaking out of the 
whirlwind to Job: “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands 
of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his season? Or canst thou guide Arcturus 
with his sons?”—Here shines out, indeed, 
“the poetry of heaven;” and here we may 
hearken to the true “‘ music of the spheres :” 

“ For though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be fonnd, 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 


For ever singing, as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’” 


But in a peculiar and, to myself at least, 
an intensely interesting view, the stars are 
“the. poetry of heaven.” In common with 
the sun and moon, they are the only unchang- 
ing and actual objects which all eyes that 
were ever opened to the light, and lifted to 
the sky, have seen precisely as we see them, 
and precisely as they shall be seen by pos- 
terity to the end of time. Rivers stray from 
their channels; mountains are shattered by 
earthquakes ; undermined by waters, or worn 
by the stress of elements; forests disappear, 
and cities rise upon their place ; cities, again, 
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are tumbled into ruins; all the works of man 

rish like their framer ; and on those of na- 
ture herself, throughout the habitable globe, 
is written Mutability. The entire aspect of 
the earth, whether waste or cultivated, peo- 
pled or solitary, is perpetually undergoing 
transformation. It has been remarked, “ No 
man ever bathed twice in the same river.” It 
may as truly be said, though the process is 
slower, that no two generations dwelling suc- 
cessively on one spot, however marked its 
general features might be, ever beheld the 
same local objects, in the same colour, shape, 
and character. The heavenly bodies alone 
appear to us the identical luminaries, in size, 
lustre, movement, and relative position which 
they appeared to Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
when, 


“at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turn’d, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven. 
Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole."—Paradise Lost, book iv. 


They appear to us the same as they did to 
Noah and his family, when they descended 
from the ark into the silence of an unpeopled 
world; and as they did to the builders of 
Babel, when the latter projected a tower 
whose top should reach heaven. They appear 
to us in the same battle-array as they were 
seen by Deborah and Barak, when “ the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera ;” in 
the same sparkling constellations as they 
were seen by the Psalmist, compelling him 
to exclaim, “ When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, Lord! what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visitest him?” Once more, 
—and, Oh! how touching is the thought !— 
the stars, the unchanging stars, appear to us 
with the same placid magnificence as they 
were seen by the Redeemer of the world, 
when, “ having sent the multitude away, he 
went up into a mountain apart to pray; and 
when evening was come he was there alone,” 
and “ continued all night in prayer to God.” 
— Matt. xiv. 23. Luke vi. 12. 


“Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witness’d the fervour of his prayer ; 
The desert his temptations knew, 
His conflict and his victory too,” 
Warts. 


THE FRIEND. 








and with the very aspect which the beautiful 
planet wears to us, and with which it will 

continue to smile over the couch of dying or 

the cradle of reviving day. 

Dr. Johnson most eloquently and patheti- 
cally touches upon those feelings, which lucal 
associations are calculated to awaken, in that 
well known passage from his “Tour to the 
Western Islands,” on occasion of his arrival 
at Icolmkill, the ancient lona:—‘“ We are 
now treading that illustrious island, which 
was once the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
gions, whence savage clans and roving bar- 
barians derived the benefits of knowledge, 
and the blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind from all local emotion would be im- 
possible, if it were endeavoured; and would 
be foolish, if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses,— 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present,—ad- 
vances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 
Far from me, and from my friends, be such | 
frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indif- 
ferent and unmoved, over any ground which 
has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
virtue! That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the plain 
of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of lona.” 

True and beautiful, not less than sublime 
and tender, as these sentiments will be ac- 
knowledged by every one who has expe- 
rienced the delight to which they refer,—yet 
such are the devastations of time, war, and 
civil changes, that the saints of Iona, were 
they to rise from their graves, would have to 
search for their churches and colleges among 
those ruins, in which to ws, by the force of 
imagination, they still exist in their glory ;) 
and the shade of Miltiades on the plain of 
Marathon would hardly recognise the battle- 
field, where he overthrew Persia, and deliver- 








ed Greece. But the stars, by which the 
fishermen of the Hebrides, 

“ Placed far upon the melancholy main,” 
were wont to steer their little barks in the 
days of Iona’s prosperity,—those stars have 
never missed, in their appointed rounds, to 
rise and set with undiminished splendour up- 
on her desolations. The ever-altering earth 
is the abode of generation after generation, 


each leaving it different from what they found | 

The stars, then, have been the points where! jt. In the perpetuity of heaven, successive 
all that ever lived have met; the great, the| generations are contemporary. ‘The only ob- 
small, the evil, and the good ; the prince, the| jects which all ages have seen must bring to- 
warrior, statesman, sage; the high, the low,| gether all ages and kindreds, in a manner 
the rich, the poor; the bond and the free;/ which nothing else within the forms of matter 
Jew, Greek, Scythian, and barbarian: every|or the range of mind can accomplish. No 
man that has looked up from the earth to} fact in history, no collocation of words in any 
the firmament has met every other man/language, no form of thought that ever ori- 
among the stars, for all have seen them alike, | ginated in the mind of man, no single spot on 
which can be said of no other images in the! the face of continent or ocean, has been, is, or 
visible universe! Hence, by a sympathy nei-| can be, known to the whole progeny of Adam; 
ther affected nor overstrained, we can at/ but all, without exception, where blindness and 
pleasure bring our spirits into nearer contact|imbecility were not combined to cut off indi- 
with any being that has-existed, illustrious or| viduals from rational communication with 
obscure, in any age or country, by fixing our) their fellow-creatures,—all have either seen 
eyes—to name no other—on the evening or|or heard of the host of heaven, and, by one 
the morning star, which that individual must| bond at least, have been connected with pro- 
have beheld a hundred and a hundred times, genitors, contemporaries, and successors, from 
“ In that same place of heaven where now it shines,” |the creation to the day of judgment. 





a 
But these stirring sympathies are not all 
*‘the poetry of heaven,” composed 
“ In hieroglyphics elder than the Nile.” 
Barsavcn. 

There is yet a higher strain. In the para- 
graph just quoted from Dr. Johnson, we are 
taught, that “ whatever withdraws us from 
the power of our senses, and makes the past, 
the distant, or the future predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings.” Now this is the very es- 
sence, and to produce it is the end of poetry; 
in illustration of which the stars are pre-emi- 
nent. For, by associations of “ the past, the 
distant, and the future,” they so withdraw us 
from the contemplation of themselves as ob- 
jects of sense, that they actually compel us, 
in the idea of a star, to think not so much of 
what is visible and present, as of what is re- 
mote and unapparent, but not less surely real 
in it. 

When, therefore, we behold the stars, we 
regard them not only as the things which 
they seem,—mere glittering sparks; nor as 
marking the returns of seed-time and harvest, 
summer and winter; nor as contemporaries 
with the whole human race, and binding with 
the only chain of visible connection all that 
have been, are, or will be, inhabitants of this 
globe: but we think of them, either as sister- 
worlds of our own, peopled, probably with be- 
ings of like passions with ourselves, or as 
fixed luminaries, equal or superior to our sun 
in bulk and splendour, set in the midst of 
planetary systems, giving light, and life, and 
enjoyment to earths and their moons, which 
eye hath not seen, and of which ear hath not 


| heard. If we think thus of them individually, 


what must we conceive of them collectively, 
but as the most extensive manifestation of 
the works of God, which nature can afford to 
the unassisted eye? Nor rest wo hore; for 
when optical science lends the means of draw- 
ing out of invisible depths a hundred, nay a 
thousand times their number more, imagina- 
tion itself sinks under the effort to “ find out 
the Almighty to perfection;” and still the 
devout worshipper exclaims,—‘ Lo! these 
are parts of his ways, but how little a portion 
is heard of them! for the thunder of his 
power, who cari understand!” Job xxvi. 14. 
In truth, after turning back, weary, yet ex- 
alted, from the most excursive range of tele- 
scopic vision, he who sees farthest into the 
secrets of the universe must confess, “ there 
was the hiding of his power ;” the veil behind 
which He retires from mortal scrutiny— 


“ Whose throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A flood of glory, which forbids the sight!” 


while yet it shines tu the lowest soundings of 
the sea, throughout the infinite of space, and 
into the heart of man. Thus, not from what 
they appear, but from what we know that 
they are, or believe them to be, we look upon 
these “ lesser lights,” which require darkness 
to reveal them, and in return render midnight 
more illustrious than noon-day,—we look up- 
on these with a delight which purifies, and 
almost spiritualizes, the senses themselves, as 
the vehicles of such unearthly revelations. 
Then, with a meaning more emphatic than 
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the author of the apostrophe himself contem- 
plated, we join our voices with his, in cry- 
ing,— 

“ Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven !” 


But in touching “‘the lyre of heaven” (to 
borrow the happy figure of a living poet, in 
reference to the discovery of the planet Her- 
schel), there is yet another note—a key-note, 
which, with its chords, imbodies the harmo- 
nies of all created things, whether visible or 
invisible, whether they belong to the material 
or the spiritual world. 

The sun shining in his strength, the moon 
walking in her brightness, the stars revolving 
in their ranks, may all be withdrawn from 
the scene, and leave heaven empty,—yet then 
will be presented to the eye and to the mind, 
the sublimest spectacle on which the one can 
look or the other can meditate. There is a 
brief interval between the first peep of dawn 
and the flush of morning, when it is no longer 
night, and yet not day, but akin to both. Who 
hath not seen (in boyhood at least), when the 
moon has gone down, the last star disap- 
peared, and the sun is unrisen—the deep 
blue firmament, without a shade of cloud, or 
a luminous speck to soil its ineffable purity ? 
Who has not seen it swelling from the ring 
of the horizon into boundless amplitude above, 
—deepening in tone as it rises in elevation, 
till at the zenith its intensity of colour defies 
the search of human optics? The longer we 
gaze, the less we discern; space, infinite 
space, recedes, and recedes, and recedes, 
leaving perfect conviction that we might fol- 
low it for ever, yet never reach the roof of that 
vault, which, to a superficial! glance, appears 
as solid as adamant, and as palpable as the 
surface of a molten mirror. Then, though 
no spectacle can be more august and magnifi- 
cent, none can be more simple aud unique. 
Form, colour, magnitude, a!i meet in the eye 
at once; and the image is so entire that no- 
thing could be added or subtracted without 
dissolving the whole. 

Yet, all this while, we know that it is not 
what it first appears,—an arch of sapphire ; 
nor what it afterward might seem,—unoccu- 
pied, unpeopled nonentity. The mind goes 
to work, and, in the absence of every phe- 
nomenon that could aid imagination—from 
memory alone—it arrays that hyaline above 
in the beauty of morn, the glory of noon, the 
pomp of evening, and the diversified phases 
of night; it darkens the vault with clouds, 
rends it with lightning, shakes it with thun- 
der, deforms it with tempests; or brings 
forth, in season, rain, hail, and snow, vapour, 
and mist. But recollective imagination rests 
not here, in realizing things unseen. All 
“the poetry of heaven,” of which the stars 
are the symbols, is perused and enjoyed even 
to transport, in contemplating the clear, blank, 
beautiful expanse,—worlds, suns, and systems, 
numbers without number, pour into being, as 
they came into it, at the word, “ Let there 
be light.” We know that the whole material 
universe does verily exist within that seeming 


| (inevitably included) in the association of 

ideas awakened by the silent, solitary firma- 
ment. We feel that all the invisible world of 
spirits, disembodied or pure,—I say feel, be- 
cause, abstract them as we may, every idea 
we can frame of spiritual essences will be 
crudely material,—we fee} that all these must 
be somewhere within that impenetrable veil, 
which is itself the only perfect emblem of 
eternity, and zs eternity made visible. But I 
dare not pursue the flight further! I must not 
presume to spy out “ the secrets of the deso- 
late abyss,” or, 


“ with the deep-transported mind, to soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 
Look in.” 


It is enough to have pointed out the way, 
which those of my auditory who have nerve 
and power enough may trace to infinity. 
Such, I am persuaded, will be more and more 
satisfied with this conclusion, which I would 
draw from the whole of the antecedent ex- 
amples :—It is the nature of poetry, and the 
office of the poet, from things that are seen 
to disclose things that are not seen. And 
hence, to every subject that can be the theme 
of true poetry, the language of Scripture (nei- 
ther irreyerently nor inappropriately) may be 
extended ; ‘the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” For those objects which, by 
near contact, strongly affect the senses, are 
the realities of mortal life; which either 
perish in the using, or from which we our- 
selves must perish, and see, know, suffer, or 
enjoy them no more for ever. Yet the same 
objects, when removed to that due disiance 
which clothes them with piciuresque or poeti- 
cal beauty, by being thus made ideal, are 
made immortal, and of the nature of the 
thinking principle itself, which 








“ secured of its existence, smiles 
| At the drawn dagger, and defies its point: 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
| Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But this shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


ADDISON. 


Journey across the Rocky Mountains. 


| For stiring incident and graphic effect our | 
next extract from the narrative claims atten- 
tion. It is in continuation of Chapter iii. 
For the space of several days past, we have 
observed an inclination in five or six of our 
men to leave our service. Immediately as 
we encamp, we see them draw together in 
some secluded spot, and engage in close and 
earnest conversation. This has occurred| 
several times, and as we are determined, if| 
possible, to keep our horses, &c., for our own 
use, we have stationed a sentry near their 
tent, whose orders are peremptory to stop 
them at any hazard in case of an attempt on 
their part, to appropriate our horses. The 








void, which we are exploring, at the same|men we are willing to lose, as they are of 
instant, with the eye of the body and the eye| very little service, and we can do without 


of thought. 


them; but horses here are valuable, and we | Indians. 


Yet more, much more than this is included| cannot afford to part with them without a 


sufficient compensation. 

22d.—-On walking into our tent last night 
at eleven o’clock, after the expiration of the 
first watch, (in which I had served as super- 
numerary, to prevent the desertion of the 
men,) and stooping to lay my gun in its usual 
situation, near the head of my pallet, I was 
startled by seeing a pair of eyes, wild and 
bright as those of a tiger, gleaming from a 
dark corner of the lodge, and evidently gi- 
rected upon me. My first impression was, 
that a wolf had been lurking around the 
camp, and had entered the tent in the pros- 
pect of finding meat. My gun was at my 
shoulder instinctively, my aim was directed 
between the eyes, and my finger pressed the 
trigger. At that moment a tall Indian sprang 
before me with a loud wah! seized the gun, 
and elevated the muzzle above my head; in 
another instant, a second Indian was by my 
side, and I saw his keen knife glitter as it left 
the scabbard. I had not time for thought, 
and was struggling with all my might with 
the first savage for the recovery of my wea- 
pon, when Captain W., and the other inmates 
of the tent were aroused, and the whole mat- 
ter was explained, and set at rest in a mo- 
ment. The Indians were chiefs of the tribe 
of Pawnee Loups, who had come with their 
young men to shoot buffalo: they had paid an 
evening visit to the captain, and as an act of 
courtesy had been invited to sleep in the tent. 
I had not known of their arrival, nor did I 
even suspect that Indians were in our neigh- 
borhood, so could not control the alarm which 
their sudden appearance occasioned me. 

As I laid myself down, and drew my 


blanket around me, Captain Wyeth touched 
|me lightly with his finger, and pointed signifi- 


cantly to his own person, which I perceived, 
—by the fire light at the mouth of the tent, 
—to be garnished with his knife and pistols; 
I observed also that the muzzle of his. rifle 
laid across his breast, and that the breech 
was firmly grasped by one of his legs. I took 
the hint; tightened my belt, drew my gun 
closely to my side, and composed myself to 
sleep. But the excitement of the scene 
through which I had just passed, effectually 
banished repose. I frequently directed my 
eyes towards the dark corner, and in the 
midst of the shapeless mass which occupied 
it, I could occasionally see the glittering orbs 
of our guest shining amidst the surrounding 
obscurity. At length fatigue conquered 
watchfulness, and I sank to sleep, dreaming 
of Indians, guns, daggers, and buffalo. 

Upon rising the next morning, all had left 
the tent: the men were busied in cooking 
their morning meal; kettles were hanging 
upon the rude cranes ; great ribs of meat were 
roasting before the fires, and loading the air 
with fragrance, and my dreams and midnight 
reveries, and apprehensions of evil, fled upon 
the wings of the bright morning, and naught 
remained but a feeling of surprise that the 
untoward events of the night should have dis- 
turbed my equanimity. 

While these thoughts were passing in my 
mind, my eye suddenly encountered the two 
They were squatting upon the 
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ground near one of the fires, and appeared to 
be surveying, with the keenness of morning 
appetite, the fine “ hump ribs” which were 
roasting before them. ‘The moment they per- 
ceived me, I received from them a quick 
glance of recognition: the taller one,—my 
opponent of the previous night,—rose to his 
feet, walked towards me, and gave me his 
hand with great cordiality ; then pointed into 
the tent, made the motions of raising a gun 
to his shoulder, taking aim, and, in short, re- 
peated the entire pantomime with great 
fidelity, and no little humour, laughing the 
whole time, as though he thought it a capital 
joke. Poor fellow! it was near proving a 
dear joke for him, and | almost trembled as 
I recollected the eager haste with which I 
sought to take the life of a fellow creature. 
The Indian evidently felt no ill-will towards 
me, and as a proof of it, proposed an exchange 
of knives, to which I willingly acceded. He 
deposited mine,—which had my name en- 
graved upon the handle,—in the sheath at his 
side, and walked away to his hump ribs with 
the air of a man who is conscious of having 
done a good action. As he left me, one of 
our old trappers took occasion to say, that in 
consequence of this little act of savage cour- 
tesy, the Indian became my firm friend; and 
that if I ever met him again, I should be 
entitled to share his hospitality, or claim his 
protection. 

While the men were packing the horses, 
after breakfast, 1 was again engaged with my 
Indian friend. I took his bow and arrows in 
my hand, and remarked that the latter were 
smeared with blood throughout: upon my 
expressing surprise at this, he told me, by 
signs, that they had passed through the body 
of the buffalo. I assumed a look of incredu- 
lity; the countenance of the savage bright- 
ened, and his peculiar and strange eyes ac- 
tually flashed with eagerness, as he pointed to 
a dead antelope lying upon the ground, about 
forty feet from us, and which one of the guard 
had shot near the camp in the morning. The 
animal lay upon its side with the breast tow- 
urds us: the bow was drawn slightly, without 
any apparent effort, and the arrow flew 
through the body of the antelope, and skim- 
med to a great distance over the piain. 


THE FRIEND. 


Picts. ‘They are all independent of each 
other, governed exclusively by chiefs chosen 
from among their own people, and although 
they have always been on terms of intimacy 
and friendship, never intermarry, nor have 
other intercourse than that of trade, or a con- 
junction of their forces to attack the common 
enemy. In their dealings with the whites, 
they are arbitrary and overbearing, chaffer- 
ing about the price of a horse, or a beaver 
skin, with true huckster-like eagerness and 
mendacity, and seizing with avidity every 
unfair advantage, which circumstances or 
their own craft may put in their power. 

The buffalo still continue immensely nu- 
merous in every direction around, and our 
men kill great numbers, so that we are in 
truth living upon the fat of the land, and bet- 
ter feeding need no man wish. The savoury 
buffalo hump has suffered no depreciation 


} 
} 





since the “ man without a cross” vaunted of | 


its good qualities to “ the stranger ;” and in 
this, as in many other particulars, we have 
realized the truth and fidelity of Cooper’s ad- 
mirable descriptions. 

23d.—When we rose this morning, not a 
single buffalo, of the many thousands that 
yesterday strewed the plain, was to be seen. 
It seemed like magic. Where could they 
have gone? I asked myself this question 
again and again, but in vain. At length I 
applied to Richardson, who stated that they 
uad gone to the bluffs, but for what reason he 
could not tell; he, however, had observed 
their tracks bearing towards the bluffs, and 
| was certain that they would be found there. 
He and Sandsbury (another hunter) were then 





| 
| 
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back upon his haunches, and tumbled sprawl- 
ing upon the ground ; in which case, the vic- 
tor, with true prize-fighting generosity, re- 
frained from persecuting his fallen adversary, 
contenting himself with a hearty resumption 
of his rolling fit, and kicking up the dust with 
more than his former vigour, as if to celebrate 
his victory. 

This appeared to be a good situation to 
approach and kill the buffalo, as, by reason of 
the plentiful distribution of the little clay hills, 
an opportunity would be afforded of successful 
concealment ; we separated, therefore, each 
taking his own course. In a very few 
minutes I heard the crack of a rifle in the 
direction in which Richardson had gone, and 
immediately after saw the frightened animals 


| flying from the spot. The sound reverberated 


among the hills, and as it died a ->y the herd 
halted to watch and listen for its repetition. 
For myself, I strolled on for nearly an hour, 
leading my horse, and peering over every hill, 
in the hope of finding a buffalo within range, 
but not one could I see that was sufficiently 
near; and when I attempted the stealthy ap- 


| proach which I had seen Richardson practise 


with so much success, I felt compelled to 
acknowledge my utter insufficiency. I had 
determined to kill a buffalo, and as I had seen 
it several times done with so much apparent 
ease, I considered it a mere moonshine mat- 
ter, and thought I could compass it without 
difficulty ; but now I had attempted it, and 


|was grievously mistaken in my estimate of 


the required skill. I had several times heard 
the guns of the hunters, and felt satisfied that 
we should not go to camp without meat, 


about starting on a hunt to supply the camp, | and was on the point of altering my course to 
and I concluded to accompany them; Mr. | join them, when, as I wound around the base 
Lee, the missionary, also joined us, and wej|of a little hill, I saw about twenty buffalo 
all rode off together. ‘The party got under | lying quietly on the ground, within thirty 
way about the same time, and proceeded| yards of me. Now was my time. I took 
| along the bank of the river, while we struck | my picket from my saddle, and fastened my 
|off south to look for the buffale. About an| horse to the ground as quietly as possible, but 
| hour’s brisk trotting carried us to the bluffs,| with hands that almost failed to do their 
and we entered amongst large conical hills of | office, from my excessive eagerness and trem- 
yellow clay, intermixed with strata of lime- | bling anxiety. When this was completed, I 
stone, but without the slightest vegetation of|crawled around the hill again, almost sus- 
any kind. On the plains which we had left, | pending my breath from fear of alarming my 
| the grass was in great luxuriance, but here ‘intended victims, until I came again in full 
not a blade of it was to be seen, and yet, as| view of the unsuspecting herd. ‘There were 


These Indians were the finest looking of | Richardson had predicted, here were the buf-|so many fine animals that I was at a loss 


any I had seen. Their persons were tall, 
straight, and finely formed ; their noses slight- 
ly aqualine, and the whole countenance ex- 
pressive of high and daring intrepidity. The 
face of the taller one was particularly admi- 


rable; and Gall or Spurzheim, at a single | 


|falo. We had not ridden a mile before we| which to select; those nearest me appeared 
entered upon a plain of sand of great extent, | small and poor, and I therefore settled my aim 
_and observed ahead vast clouds of dust rising |upon a ‘huge bull on the outside. Just then I 
and circling in the air as though a tornado or | was attacked with the “ bull ferer” so dread- 
|a whirlwind were sweeping over the earth. | fully, that for several minutes I could not 
“Ha!” said Richardson, “ there they are;|shoot. At length, however, | became firm 





glance at his magnificent head, would have | now let us take the wind of them, and you | and steady, and pulled my trigger at exactly 


invested him with all the noblest qualities of| shall see some sport.” We accordingly went | the right instant. Up sprang the herd like 


the species: I know not what a physiogno- 
mist would have said of his eyes, but they 
were certainly the most wonderful eyes I ever 
looked into; glittering and scintillating con- 
stantly, like the mirror-glasses in a lamp 
frame, and rolling and dancing in their orbits 
as though possessed of abstract volition. 
The tribe to which these Indians belong, is 


around to leeward, and, upon approaching | lightning, and away they scoured, and my 
"nearer, saw the huge animals rolling over and | bull with them. I was vexed, angry, and 
/over in the sand with astonishing agility, en- | discontented ; I concluded that I could never 
| veloping themselves by the exercise in a per-| kill a buffalo, and was about to mount my 
| fect atmosphere of dust ; occasionally two of | horse and ride off in despair, when I observed 
|the bulls would spring from the ground and |that one of the animals had stopped in the 
attack each other with amazing address and | midst of his career. I rode towards him, and 
fury, retreating for ten or twelve feet, and | sure enough, there was my great bull trem- 


a division of the great Pawnee nation. There| then rushing suddenly forward, and dashing | bling and swaying from side to side, and the 


are four of these divisions or tribes, known 
by the names of Grand Pawnees, Pawnee 


their enormous fronts together with a shock | clotted gore hanging like icicles from his nos- 
that se2med annihilating. In these rencon- trils. In a few minutes after, he fell heavily 





Loups, Pawnee Republicans, and Pawnee / tres, one of the combatants was often thrown | upon his side, and I dismounted and surveyed 
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the unwieldly brute, as he panted and strug-|him almost upset me, but being sensible that|a short time, they gave us their company. 


gled in the death agony. |nothing short of a quiet, cheerful submission 
When the first ebullition of my triumph | on my part to the humiliating task before me 
had subsided, I perceived that my prize was | would effect my acquittal, we moved towards 
so excessively lean as to be worth nothing,|the bridge. Our first visit proved open and 
and while I was exerting my whole strength | satisfactory, as was the case throughout the 
in a-vain endeavour to raise the head frem|day, during which we were enabled to pay 
the ground for the purpose of removing the | thirty visits; I say enabled, for nothing short 
tongue, the two hunters joined me, and|of divine interference could thus have made 
laughed heartily # my achievement. Like| way for us in the minds of those we sat with. 
all inexperienced hunters, I had been particu-|Third “day we accomplished twenty-nine 
lar to select the largest bull in the gang, sup-| visits: what was communicated appeared to 
posing it to be the best, (and it proved, as|be kindly, and in some instances, gratefully 
usual, the poorest,) while more than a dozen| received. At one place the heat of the 
fat cows were nearer me, either of which I | family pressed me to accept of two half crown 
might have killed with as little trouble. pieces, saying, she offered it as a mark of her 
gratitude, and manifested disappointment at 
its being refused. It appearing to us better 
JOURNAL OF THOMAS SHILLITOE. | that no previous information of our intention 
This narrative of the life and gospel la-|should be given to the parties to be visited, 
bours of a most devoted servant of Jesus|their outward matters were not generally so 
Christ, now in course of re-publication in the |arranged as to allow of much time being 
Friends’ Library, from the London copy, has} spent in a pause; it felt the more necessary 
engaged our attention as the numbers come |to have the eye of the mind kept single, and 
to hand, with a degree of interest not sur-|the bent of it continually directed to Him, 
passed in the perusal of any of the many truly | from whom only help can come, to minister 
instructive autobiographical memoirs with | in due time to the states of those we are call- 
which the literature of our Society abounds.|ed to labour with. Frequent interruptions 
As it is likely that many of our readers are also occurred from the calls of customers ; 
not subscribers to the “ Library,” we have | these suspensions in the midst of a communi- 
been induced, for the sake of those, to select | cation would have been very trying, unless 
several portions for occasional insertion. The | the all-supporting arm of Omnipotence was 
extract which follows, is a striking exemplifi-| steadily relied on. Fourth day, this visit 
cation of the strength of dedication which so | closed under feelings of reverent thankfulness 
conspicuously marked the character of this|that we had been mercifully cared for. My 
remarkable man. companion used often to say, it seemed as if 
With the approbation of Friends at home,|the good master went into the houses before 
he leaves England in the spring of 1810, un-| us to prepare the way, in which sentiment I 
der the religious engagement to visit Ireland | could heartily unite. Such were the feelings 
—arrives in Dublin, and after a short stay|of solemnity we met with on entering the 
proceeds to Clonmel. houses, and when sitting with the keepers of 
— them and their customers, that at times it 
Fifth day attended an adjournment of the|seemed much like paying a family visit 
Monthly Meeting at Clonmel, in which I| amongst Friends. We next paid a visit to 
opened my prospect to visit the drinking-|the mayor, who received us kindly, heard my 
houses in that town and its neighbourhood ;| remarks with attention, and expressed his 
which, after obtaining much solid considera-| desire to promote the work I had been en- 
tion, was referred to the members of the | gaged in: fresh cause to seek fora disposition 
select meeting, who, after mature delibera-|to set up the Ebenezer, by abiding in that 
tion, set me at liberty to pursue my prospect ;|state in which the creature is abased and 
Isaac Jacob, a beloved brother, in the station | prostrated as into the dust. 
of an elder, giving up to accompany me. My| Fifth day attended an adjournment of the 
poor body needing recruiting before I entered | Monthly Meeting, at which I gave in a report 
on this arduous engagement, I concluded not|of my proceedings. I began to feel like a 
to proceed until second day. First day| vessel that had been unladen of a heavy 
morning attended meeting here, in which our} cargo, but accompanied with this caution, to 
holy Redeemer, in adorable mercy con-|take care to keep the ballast in the vessel, as 
descended to fulfil his gracious promise, |a vessel without ballast is in danger of being 
which, when mercifully vouchgafed to the| upset by every wind it may have to contend 
truly devoted mind, is enough! The after-| with. I humbly hope I may say I was made 
noon meeting was a season in which cause |truly thankful for this proof that the good 
for encouragement to persevere in the right} Remembrancer was near. Sixth day morn- 
way of the Lord was evidently to be felt.| ing I left Anner Mills, and proceeded towards 
Second day morning, having passed a sleep-| the Ninemile House ; our first stopping place 
less night, enfeebling both to body and mind, | was Kilcash ; and on our alighting, we were 
I felt in my own apprehension unequal to| informed the landlord and his wife were in 
encounter the day’s work before me, but by| bed; as we had no intention of spending 
looking to that Almighty power who has| money in their house, calling them up appear- 
promised to be strength in weakness, en-|ed trying to me. I endeavoured to proceed 
couragement was received to make the/on our way, but I became sensible this would 
attempt. When my kind companion arrived | not make for peace, so I ventured to have the 
at my quarters for us to proceed, the sight of | keepers of the house called, and after waiting 




















They manifested an agreeable disposition and 
willingness to receive what was communi- 
cated, and acknowledged in a feeling manner 
their sense of the necessity of attending to 
what had been said, and their thankfulness 
that they had not been passed by. We pro- 
ceeded about two miles further and made a 
halt again: from the appearance of the man 
of the house | anticipated some difficulty, but 
by keeping in the patience, the way gradually 
opened to obtain relief, and the man appeared 
well satisfied, saying, his own bishop could not 
have advised him more oa to the purpose. 
We next stopped at the Ninemile House, 
kept by a widow, whose husband had been 
murdered a few weeks ago near his own 
dwelling. We felt much for her in this try- 
ing situation, and, I trust, were enabled to 
administer suitable counsel, for which she 
appeared thankful. After sitting with another 
family, my service in this way ceased for the 
present. We proceeded to Waterford; the 
sun broke forth brilliantly ; the herbage was 
beautiful ; the views picturesque ; all nature 
serene, and my mind relieved from a load of 
exercise. I do not know when I have been 
more capable of enjoying the wonderful works 
of the outward creation. We reached Water- 
ford in the evening, having traveled about 
thirty-six Irish miles. Seventh day I made 
a few calls on my friends, but I found it need- 
ful to restrain my inclination in making these 
social visits, believing they do not always tend 
to our own benefit or that of those we call 
upon, through too easily promoting ourselves, 
or joining others in, conversation of a very 
trifling, and consequently unprofitable nature, 
instead of that retirement of mind, that quiet- 
ness und confidence in which our strength 
lies for the faithful discharge of every good 
word and work. First day attended the 
morning meeting here, at the close of which 
I produced my certificate, and opened a pros- 
pect of visiting the drinking-houses at Kil- 
kenny and Callen. After solid deliberation, 
I was left at liberty to pursue my apprehen- 
sions of duty, and four Friends were nominated 
to assist me in the prosecution of this arduous 
engagement. The afternoon meeting’ was 
large, and I trust a time of divine favour; at 





the close of which I parted from many I 
dearly loved in this city, expecting never 
more to meet them in mutability. On re- 
tiring to bed,.the weight of what I had in 
prospect at Kilkenny and Callen, so over- 
whelmed me that I slept but little, and rose 
next morning under such a feeling of bodily 
debility, that had nature been suffered to take 
the rule, 1 was prepared to plead to be ex- 
cused from the bitter cup in prospect ; but, 
through adorable mercy, my head was borne 
above all discouragements of mind and body, 
and after a solid opportunity with some 
Friends who came to take their leave of me, 
accompanied by my very kind friends, Thomas 
White, Joseph Jacob, Thomas Gootch, and 
William Blain, we reached Kilkenny in the 
afternoon, and took up our abode at an inn 
there. We met with my kind friend William 
Neale, from near Mountrath, who was helpful 
tous. After taking refreshment, we had two 
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sittings, and then returned to our quarters ; it 
being evident that the morning was the best 
time to find the houses quiet, and to obtain 
the attention of the keepers. Being informed 
that the bulk of the inhabitants were Roman 
Catholics, and that Friends, a few years ago, 
when passing through the streets of Kilkeany, 
were subjected to great insult ; added to my 
sufferings of mind, but rather prepared me 
for meeting with opposition in the discharge 
of duty. Third day morning early we pro- 
ceeded, sometimes confining the visit to the 
keepers of the house, and at other times sit- 
ting with the company who were drinking. 
From the bigotry and superstition which pre- 
vailed in this town, I marvelled not at my 
suffering when looking at Kilkenny; some 
telling us this day, they were bound by their 
father confessor not to hear any one but him, 
which they were determined to abide by; in 
other places we were kindly received ; and 
some of the opportunities abundantly compen- 
sated for all the difficulties we had to pass 
through, which were not trifling; the rude 
people following us, hooting and acting as if 
they would have done us mischief. 

Fourth day morning we turned out again 
on our embassy, and on entering the house 
we first visited, my mind was under so great 
a load of depression, that if I dared to have 
made my escape I would gladly have done it; 
but the result of this visit afresh confirmed 
me, how frequently we make suffering for 
ourselves through the want of a more steady 
reliance on that Almighty power who has the 
hearts of all men at his command. We sat 
down with the man of the house, who received 
us kindly, and gave mea full opportunity, and 
at our parting manifested satisfaction with 
what had been communicated. The visits 
this day were mostly of this description ; 
much openness to receive what was offered. 
At one place out of the city, a man wis very 
opposing, but 1 was enabled to relieve my 
mind towards him. We also had an opportu- 
nity with some soldiers and others, who 
appeared attentive to what was offered, and 
manifested kindness towards us. After making 
thirty-five visits this day, our service at Kil- 
kenny closed. Our being made a gazing- 
stock in passing through the streets, was an 
occasion often to recur to the caution, to take 
care to keep ballast in the vessel. 

Fifth-day morning we moved towards Cal- 


len; and called at the houses on our way | 


there. We had not proceeded far before we 
were informed the priest had been trying to 
prejudice the minds of the people against us, 
and to prevent our being received, in conse- 
quence of which, some houses were shut, and 
where the doors were not closed against us, 
there appeared but little disposition to hear. 
Sometimes I felt easy to pass them by, and at 
other times, after quietly hearing their reasons 
for refusing to sit down with us, if matter 
arose in my mind which I dare not take away 
with me, I offered it: in some instances where 
refusals were given, their minds were so 
wrought upon, that at parting they appeared 
satisfied, acknowledging they believed our in- 
tentions were very good. The crowd of peo- 
ple that gathered round us was very inter- 


rupting, and they behaved in an uncivilized 
manner; yet my mind was preserved quiet, 
feeling the necessity of letting them see that 
my dependence was placed on the supreme | 
all-powerful Preserver of the universe. About 
twenty sittings closed our service at Callen. 
I cannot doubt, but that amidst all the con- 
sternation the town was in, that which was 
communicated in some places would be as 
bread cast upon the waters, found many days | 
hence. A respectable locking young man fol- 
lowed us into one of the houses, and was par- 
ticularly addressed : I could not but believe he | 
felt it a time of visitation. On reaching our | 
inn, I was introduced into fresh exercise, from 
an apprehension that I must be willing to re- 
turn to Kilkenny, and attempt to obtain an in- 





Here I closed for the present: he manifested 
great confusion, shutting his eyes, as not being 
able to look me in the face. A pause ensued, 
and after awhile he requested leave to say 
something, to which I replied, he had heard 
me without interruption, and I was willing to 
hear him in like manner. He began by say- 
ing, it was very indecorous and unchristian 
in me to come to his house, a stranger to him 
and from another land, and address him in 
such a manner, charging him, who was a man 
of so much experience in the church of God, 
with being a deceiver, saying, surely | must 
be mistaken. I told him it was in love to his 
soul, and under an apprehension of religious 
duty. He called upon me to produce my au- 
thority for my mission; I told him my authority 


terview with the Roman catholic bishop. I|was in my own breast: he said, conversion 


proposed to my companions our sitting down 
quietly together before we separated, without 
disclosing to them the exercise of my mind; 
and it still pressing upon me, [ informed my 
kind companions of it, which I thought I ob- 
served tried their minds. I therefore felt at 
liberty to say, if they were willing to take my 
concern upon themselves, I believed I could 
salely leave it there; but this they feared to 
do, and we therefore returned to Kilkenny. 
Believing it to be right for me to propose to 
my companions to go with them to the bishop’s 
house, and endeavour to make my own way 
towards obtaining an interview ; we proceed- 
ed accordingly, but were informed the bishop 
was at dinner, and would not be at liberty till 
five o’clock. I requested the servant to say, 
that a Friend from England was desirous of 
speaking to him, and that he meant to return 
jat the time proposed. On our arrival at the 
| house again, we were ordered up stairs, where 
the bishop received us with great civility, 
ushered us into a room, brought me a chair, 


| was a great work, and he was not to be con- 
| verted all at once. I queried with him, “ Are 
not the people thus deceived? do they not be- 
jlieve the clergy have power to forgive their 
‘sins? Art thou endeavouring to undeceive 
them, for the clergy cannot be so deceived as 
to beli@ve this power is vested in them ;” ex- 
horting him to be willing to co-operate with 
that Divine help, which if rightly sought after 
by him, would be extended, whereby ability 
would be received to undeceive the people; 
again reminding him, that the deceiver and 
deceived were all one in the sight of God; 
and that it continued my firm belief, if the 
Almighty had one vial of his wrath more 
powerful than another, it would be poured 
‘out on those who thus deceived the people, 
| whether actively or passively engaged there- 
in. He said he believed I meant well, and 
that he commended my principles, but he 
|could not say he thanked me for my visit. I 
expected at times he would have turned me 
out of the room. We rose from our seats to 





placing it opposite to a sofa on which he took 
his seat. My companions, Thomas White and 
Thomas Gootch, taking seats also, we dropped 
into silence, which I broke by saying, a visit 
had been paid to the drinking-houses in Kil- 


kenny, which I supposed he had been ac- | 


quainted with, to which he replied, “* Well.” 
I observed that in performing this visit my 
fears, and the various reports I had heard, 
were fully confirmed, that the laity profess to 
believe the clergy have full power to forgive 
their sins, adding, the people may be so de- 
ceived as to believe the priest has this power ; 
but that I did not believe it possible the clergy 
could believe it themselves; and therefore as 
their superior, to whom the people were taught 
to look up for counsel, I desired he would 
seek to the Almighty for help, and as he va- 
lued his own precious soul, as ability was af- 
forded him, endeavour to turn the minds of 
the people from man unto God and Christ 
Jesus, who only can forgive sins: otherwise he 
would incur a load of condemnation too heavy 
for him to bear in the great day of account, 
when the deceiver and deceived would be all 
one in the sight of God, whether actively or 
passively deceiving the people. That at times 
when considering the subject, it was my belief 
that if the Almighty had one vial of wrath 
more powerful than another, it would be poured 
out upon those who thus deceived the people. 


take our leave, when the bishop clasped my 
hand, and holding it, paused, saying, “ { be- 
|lieve [ may say, I feel thankful for it;” 
doubtless meaning the visit: requesting us to 
take some refreshment, he kindly conducted 
us to the stairs again, and we parted, never 
more to meet on this side eternity ; for I re- 
ceived an account, about twelve months after 
this visit, of his removal by death. We re- 
turned to our inn rejoicing; I under a sense 
of faithfulness, in co-operating with the help 
mercifully vouchsafed to deliver what to me 
appeared to be the whole counsel of my Divine 
Master, and my companions, that I was helped 
to get through to my own relief. Sixth-day 
morning we called upon a magistrate, who 
had kindly offered his assistance, should it be 
found necessury : he expressed in an agree- 
able manner his approval of our movement, 
adding, that he had been with some of those 
we had visited, who manifested a desire to be 
more careful in future in the sale of Spirits, 
saying, it only remained now for the mazyi- 
strates to do their part, in which he hoped 
they should not be deficient, and that he de- 
sired to be helpful to Friends at any future 
time. We also made a call upon the mayor, 
who had likewise offered his assistance; 
he also expressed his satisfaction at our 
proceeding and his desire it might have 
ita use. 
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For * The Friend.” 
AN UNBELIEVER’S DEATH BED. 


Sounds of deep lamentation met my ear, 

As I approached his chamber. At the door, 

I paused a moment to compose my mind, 

To meet the scene of suffering within.— 

At length I entered—stretched upon his bed, 
In the last stages of a dire disease, 

Lay the companion of my youthful hours, 

And the loved friend of manhood’s early years. 
Alas! how altered,—then, all health and bloom, 
And joyful in his purity he stood, 

Blessed with bright talents, known to be admired, 
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THE FRIEND. 


And as the words, half uttered, died away, 
One last convulsive struggle closed the scene. 


Five Facts —A firm faith is the best 
divinity ; a good life is the best philosophy ; 


'a clear conscience the best law; honesty is 


the best policy; and temperance the best 
physic. 


A year since, it was found that in one dis- 


And, crowned with virtues, known to be beloved ;— | trict of Philadelphia, containing 500 houses, 


Now—he not only lay in the firm grasp 
Of dreadful and incurable disease, 
But worse,—far worse; his soul tormented too 
By the swift witness of offended God,— 
A wounded conscience, fearfully revived, 
And quickened as the hour of death drew nigh, 
To claim its office, and assert its power.— 
He had become an infidel! The gifts 
And graces, which, in early life, had served 
God, their great Giver, had, of later years, 
Been prostituted to the vilest use— 
Spent in unholy efforts, to assail, 
With ridicule and blasphemy, that faith— 
That only faith, which triumphs over death, 
And robs the dark cold grave of victory. 

His relatives well knew all human skill 
Was unavailing, and the close at hand ; 


And they were gathered round him,—brothers gazed, 


In speechless agony, and sisters wept. 

Their ancient father leaned upon the bed 

In mournful silence, while his mother bent, 
With feelings which no language can portray, 
Over her guilty, yet still cherished son,— 

Her eldest born,—now launching out of time, 
His body writhing with disease and pain, 

And his soul frenzied by its weight of sin. 

* Mother,” said he, “ I’m dying, and must go, 
Where thy pure spirit will not, cannot be— 

I sink into the bottomless abyss ! 

Bat thou shalt rise, in glory, to that God 
Whom thon hast served, but whom I have reviled. 
Farewell for ever, brothers, sisters, all ; 

My voice is failing—life is ebbing fast— 

Yet I must leave this legacy behind: 

Shun, I beseech you, as you value all 

Dear to you here,—shun, as you wish to find 
Felicity hereafter—shun the path, 

The downward path of infidelity, 

And seek your Saviour, and obey his will. 
Behold a mournful monument in me,— 

Oh! had I followed, as Christ showed the way, 
By his inspeaking Spirit in my heart, ' 


And turned from flattery’s deadly poisonous breath— 


The ‘ unforgiven sin,’ which weighs me down, 
Would never have been mine. But, oh! alas, 
Flattered, by faithless infidels, I plead 

Their cause on earth, and shall for ever reap 
Their awful harvest in the world to come.— 
But weep not, mother.—Listen to my words,— 
For I have had, since stretched upon this bed, 
Indubitable evidence to prove, 

There is, indeed, a solemn after scene— 

A heaven of joy—a hell of bitter woe. 

Oh! I have seen them both. I gazed upon 
The realms of gladness, and the holy saints 
And angels gathered round the throne of God; 
And I have seen—Oh, yes! indeed I have— 
The place of wo—the burning lake of fire— 
The soul's dread canker—the undying worm.— 
Yes! and the countless myriads who are there ; 
Oh! I was there myself—I was, indeed— 

The worm was gnawing at my very soul,— 
The fire consuming. Oh, but for a drop 

Of water to extinguish scorching flames; 

No! they can never, never more be quenched. 
Mother! I’m dying—save, oh, save thy son— 
Wiit thou not do it? Tell me then, who will ? 
God I have blasphemed,—Christ I have reviled— 
I dare not pray for mercy,—and am lost !— 
What ails me, mother? [I am whirling round ! 


What means this rattling ?—I have lost my sight!— 
Where am I? I am falling —Hold me up,— 
I will not die, I dare not—Hold me fast—” 





there were 150°places where a man could 
get drunk.—N. American. 

In a single ward in one of the southern dis- 
tricts there are 130 groggeries, and yet in- 
creasing. The proportion is almost one grog- 
shop to every three voters in the ward.— 
Ledger. 


Russian Sugar.—The manufacture of Beet 
Sugar now goes on to such an extent in the 
southern and central provinces of the Russian 


Empire, that instead of 100,000 boxes of 


white sugar annually shipped from Havana to 
St. Petersburgh alone, 40,000 boxes supply 
the demand. 


Quicksilver Mine.—The Pottsville Journal 
states that several gentlemen of that borough 
have discovered a mine of quicksilver on the 
north side of the Blue Mountain. The quick- 
silver was obtained from a spring running 
from the rock, and is pronounced by judges 
to be of an excellent quality. 





THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH‘ MONTH, 29, 1839. 


New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
occurred the present month. It is constitu- 
ted, if we mistake not, of Friends in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, part of Vermont, the island of Nan- 
tucket, and a few scattering members, lat- 
terly on the increase, in Nova Scotia and the 
province of New Brunswick. The select 
meeting of ministers and elders, as hereto- 
fore, convened at Portsmouth, R. I., on se- 
venth day, the 15th instant—the yearly 
meeting proper, on second day following, the 
17th, at New Port, which was continued by 
adjournments to the afternoon of sixth day, 
the 21st. From information obtained through 
an acquaintance who was present, it may be 
stated, that the number of members in atten- 
dance was considerably greater than on any 
similar occasion for many years, and there 
were also present several ministers, and 
others from distant yearly meetings, inclu- 
ding our Friends, Thomas and Elizabeth 
Robson, and Daniel Wheeler from England. 
Besides the regular course of business rela- 


tive to the well being and wholesome order of 


the Society, there were several special sub- 
jects of interest brought into view, during 
which, and the several sittings of the meet- 
ing, brotherly harmony and unanimity in a 





| remarkable degree prevailed, so that, in the 
opinion of our informant, it might be con- 
sidered a season of distinguished favour, 


wherein, through the goodness of the gra- 


cious Head of the church, the minds of many 


were solemnized and afresh animated. 


Our readers will participate with us in the 


satisfaction derived from the information con- 
tained in the following extract from the 


United States Gazette, of 26th instant : 


Lunatic Asylum for the Poor. 


To the lasting credit of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, the bill providing for a Hos- 
pital for Poor Lunatics, has become a law; 


and we trust that all the benefits desired will 


be fully realized. But, that the wishes of 
the friends of the community may be fully 
met, we hope that commissioners will be ap- 
pointed who can judge of the proper form and 
location of the buildings. Much of the effi- 
cacy of the plans of melioration must depend 
upon these, and we doubt not that their im- 
portance will at once be seen and appreciated. 

We congratulate the community upon the 
result of the application to the legislature re- 
lative to a measure which has elsewhere done 
so much good. 

A special meeting of “The Institute for 
Coloured Youth,” will be held on third day 
next, the 2d of 7th month, at Friends’ Reading 
Room, Appletree alley, at 12 o’clock. 


Samvet Mason, Jr., Sec’ry. 
6th mo. 29. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
an Institution under the care of Members of 
the Religious Society of Friends. Apply to 


Kiser & Snarpress, 
No. 8 south Fourth street. 


6th mo. 29. 





Diep, at her residence, in London Grove, Chester 
county, Pa. on the 15th of 5th month last, Lyn 
Husues, Jr. in the 62d year of her age. She wasa 
member of West Grove, a branch of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, and an approved minister in the 
Society of Friends. For several years previous to her 
death, her health appeared to be declining, which 
finally terminated in pulmonary consumption ; as she 
approached her dissolution, her concern for her children 
seemed to increase, being very desirous for them to 
live together in unity and be faithful in the attendance 
of our religious meetings, and also to keep to plainness. 
A friend coming into the room near the close, with 
great «difficulty of breathing she said to him, it is a 
trying time, pray for me, and presently said, “ Oh most 
Holy One, cut short the work, and receive my poor 
soul.” Yet she frequently prayed for patience to wait 
the appointed time, saying “ The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away, blessed be the name of the Lord,” 
and expressed an humble hope of being admitted into 
the mansions of everlasting rest—and quictly departed 
without a struggle. 
on the 2ist of the same month, Lyp1a Hucues, 
Sr. a member of the same mecting, in the 76th year of 
her age. She had been about twenty-five years accept- 
ably in the station of an elder. Her close appeared to 
be entirely peaceful. A comfortable hope is therefore 
afforded in relation to both these Friends, that they are 
now at rest with the redeemed of all generations. 
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